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Whoever  originated  the  old  saying  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining 
was  not  a  home  dressmaker,  I  am  sure.     For  linings,  silver  or  otherwise,  are 
often  sad  subjects  to  the  woman  who  sews  for  her  family.     In  fact,  most  house- 
wives of  ray  acquaintance  would  not  feel  cheerful  at  all  if  they  had  the  job  of 
putting  a  lining  in  a  cloud,  even  a  silver  lining.     And  from  what  I've  seen  of 
many  a  home-lined  coat ,  the  blackest  cloud  would  look  far  better  unlined. 
A  home-lined  cloud  would  be  very  likely  to  go  sailing  out  on  the  breeze  with 
its  silver  sagging  in  back  or  puckering  the  sides. 

But  a  lining  is  only  a  sad  matter  when  vou  don't  'enow  the  secrets  of 
putting  it  in.     Once  vou  do,  your  lining  worries  should  be  over  forever.  The 
reason  I'm  mentioning  the  subject  today  is  that  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
linings  happen  to  be  important  matters  in  the  wardrobe.     This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  winter  coats  are  likely  to  look  very  worn  and  shabby  inside,  often 
too  worn  to  last  until  spring.    And  then,  this  is  also  the  time  when  a  lot  of 
us  begin  thinking  of  spring  clothes  and  the  linings  of  spring  coats  and  suits. 

If  you  can  line  a  coat  yourself,  that's  all  to  the  good  of  your  budget. 
Coats  are  always  expensive  items  on  the  clothing  budget.     If  you  can  keep  them 
in  rer-pir  yourself,  you  are  making  a  definite  saving.     Even  if  you  have  a  tailor 
or  dressmaker  out  the  lining  in  for  you,  still  you  will  get  better  results  if 
you  know  how  the  job  should  be  done. 

So  now,  here  are  some  ideas  to  help  you  on  yoar  lining  problems  —  ideas 
from  my  clothing  friends  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington. 

Did  you  know  that  you  turn  the  coat  inside  out  before  you  sew  in  the 
lining?    That's  one  important  point  about  a  successful  lining.     And  did  vou  know 
that  the  old  lining  of  the  coat  makes  the  best  possible  pattern  for  the  new  one? 
There's  another  useful  idea.     Did  you  know  that  the  way  to  make  a  lining  fit 
best  is  to  sew  it  in,  piece  by  piece,  rather  than  altogether?    Did  you  know  that 
the  order  of  putting  in  these  lining  pieces  is:     first  back,  then  front,  then 
sleeves?    And  finally  did  you  know  that  you  attach  the  lining  first  to  the  inside 
seams  and  armseyes  of  the  coat  and  work  out  to  the  edges  last?    Well,  there  are 
a  few  good  points  to  remember  about  putting  in  a  lining. 
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Let's  su^ose  you  are  re-lining  your  winter  coat.     That's  the  easiest 
way  for  me  to  tell  you  what  the  clothing  people  have  showed  me      Firs t.  °* 
course,  you  rip  out  the  old  lining.     But  you  do  it  ever  so  carefully.    No  matter 
Z   a  tered  and  worn  that  lining  is,  it  is  precious.     It  is  the  best  possible 
«Id    and  pattern  for  the  new  lining.     Rip  it  out  and  watch  as  you  np  how 
2   attached.    When  you  have  it  out,  press  each  piece  flat,  being  careful  not 
to  stretch  it  along  curved  edges.    Then  lay  the  pieces  on  your  new  fabric.  Be 
sure  to  lay  them  on  the  straight  of  the  goods.     Cut  around  the  edges  carefully. 

Now  the  lining  pieces  are  ready  to  go  in  the  coat.     Turn  the  coat  inside 
out  and  put  it  on  a  dress  form  if  you  have  one.    As  I  said,  some  people  stit ch 
Te  Uning  pieces  together  before  they  put  them  in.     This  is  a  quick  method  but 
it  does  not  insure  such  a  good  fit  as  the  piece-by-piece  method. 

The  back  is  the  first  piece  to  go  in.     First,  press  the  center  back  pleat 
which  should  extend  all  the  way  down  the  back  for  "give".     Pin  the  back  in 
smoothly.    Be  sure  it  fits  everywhere  -  neither  draws  here,  nor  is  too  loose 
there,  'when  you  have  it  carefully  pinned,  tack  it  to  the  shoulder  and  side 
seams  of  the  coat  and  tack  it  at  the  armhole. 

The  front  sections  go  on  next.     Fit  and  pin.     Then  hand-fell  at  the 
shoulder  and  side  seams.    Tack  at  armholes  and  down  along  the  front  facings. 

Sleeves  last.     Here  you  may  want  to  put  a  seam  down  each  sleeve  before 
slipping  it  on  the  coat.     Fit  and  pin.     Hand-fell  around  the  armholes. 

Now  your  lining  is  all  attached  except  the  edges.     Hand-fell  at  the  neck 
and  wrist.     Whether  you  attach  the  lower  edge  of  the  lining  to  the  coat,  or  hem 
it  separately  and  let  it  hang  loose  depends  on  how  well  the  coat  is  finished 
around  the  bottom.     If  the  coat  has  a  nice  ribbon  finished  hem,  a  loose  lining 
will  be  best.    But  if  the  hem  is  not  neatly  finished,  attach  the  lining  allowing 
about  half  an  inch  fold  so  that  the  lining  will  not  spoil  the  "hang"  of  the  coat. 

Well,  those  are  the  chief  points  about  lining  construction. 

But  there's  another  matter  that  ought  to  come  up  in  any  discussion  of 
linings.    That's  the  material.    Almost  any  coat  lining  has  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  stress  and  strain  so  must  be  of  durable  material  to  wear  well.     For  the  sake 
of  looks,  we  usually  like  a  silk  lining.     More  than  that,  a  silk  lining  with  a 
smooth  finish  makes  the  coat  slip  on  easily.    But  a  heavily  weighted  silk,  no  ^ 
matter  how  well  it  looks  at  the  store,   is  hardly  worth  puttingin  a  coat  that  is 
to  receive  much  wear.     It  will  soon  rub  thru  at  underarms,  split  at  the  seams 
and  at  the  various  tacking  points.     On  the  other  hand,  for  a  partly  worn  coat, 
an  expensive  pure-dye  fabric  is  often  too  much  of  an  investment.     So  remember 
that  some  of  the  synthetic  materials  make  good-looking,  sturdy  linings,  and  are 
less  expensive  than  pure-dye  silk.    But  remember  also  that  they  need  shrinking 
before  cutting.    An  expensive  dress-coat  probably  deserves  a  pure-dye  crepe  or 
satin  lining. 

And  that's  all  the  lining  news  I  have  for  you  today. 


